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“Mr, Shinacte had to carry off his jelly in a kind of defeat "—p. 755. 


TWO YEARS. 


‘A TALE OF TO-DAY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ESTHER WEST,” ETC. ETC. 
(Gs S: 


CuaPTeR XLIX.—Wantep a Beauty. 
RS. DALRYMPLE JONES—for, alas! that; into her parties frequently, and with great effect; 
typical name belonged to the gentleman | for she had the imagination as well as the eye of 
whom Miss Dalrymple of that ilk had espoused—was an artist, and would sometimes hit off in symbol the 
eeedingly fond of tableaux. She introduced them | principal event of the day in the most telling manner. 
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On the evening of the party, from which ‘her 
brother had. threatened to absent himself, she had 
planned a series of these living pictures for the 
entertainment of her guests, and had spent much 
pains over the dresses and other accessories. She 
prided herself on the beauty of her tableaux, for she 
introduced into them only the loveliest of her circle, 
and they had brought her parties into high repute. 

On this particular evening, however, she was 
thrown into consternation by the failure, at the very 
last hour, of a very beautiful young friend, who was 
to have represented one of the principal figures in 
two of the tableaux. The young lady was suffering 
from a severe cold, and could not make her appear- 
ance. Mrs. Dalrymple Jones would gladly have 
postponed her representations altogether, but an 
ambassador was coming; and as they had been got 
up specially for his benefit, and because he had ex- 
pressed a wish to see her skill, that-would never do. 

One of the pictures was to represent the Seasons, 
minus Winter, who was to be in retreat before the 
lovely band, with only the skirts of a white robe 
and one deprecating hand visible. A lovely child- 
faced girl was to represent Spring, and she had 
already mad¢ her appearance in the room The 
absentee was Summer. Mrs. Dalrymple Jones her- 
self was to personate Autumn. 

She thought over those who had accepted her in- 
vitation, and so far all was well; half a dozen Summers 
presented themselves to her mind’s eye, all equally 
eligible. It was in the second tableau that the failure 
would come, and as that was complimentary to the 
ambassador, it was by far the most important in her 
eyes. She herself did not appear in it. She knew it 
was impossible for her to do so ; the débonnaire figure 
and smiling luxuriance, which so well suited Autumn, 
would never do here. She wanted a somewhat 
severe beauty; gravity and nobleness of mien were 
imperative. No; what she wanted was certainly 
not forthcoming. 

She was receiving her guests, with her friend’s 
tiny scented note of apology in her hand, and all 
this weight of care upon her smooth brow, when Mr. 
Macnaughten came into the room with Anne Palmer 
on his arm, Jane tripping lightly before them. Mr. 
Dalrymple was standing by his sister’s side, and she 
had only that minute confided to him her difficulty. 

She had never seen Anne before, and her attention 
was at once arrested. 

“T suppose that is Miss Palmer,” she said quickly ; 
“she would do admirably—capitally! It must be 
managed,” she added to herself, for the party had 
already advanced towards her. 

She received them, and passed them on for the 
present. There was no hurry-scurry about Mrs. 
Dalrymple Jones, however busy she might be; but 
later in the evening she contrived to have a chat 
with Anne, and to tell her of her great trouble, and 
beg, in the calmest way, to be helped ‘out of it. Her 








brother had declined to help her.’ He was b; 
engaged in conversation with Jane Macnaughten, 

“You would suit the part to perfection,” urged 
Mrs. Jones. 

“Indeed—indeed, I cannot,” replied Anne; “] 
never even saw a tableau.” 

“Oh, there is nothing to do but stand still, Yoy 
need not even smile.” 

Mrs. Jones was certain from the first that she 
would succeed with Anne, who always had a difficulty 
about saying “No.” So she applied a little more 
pressure. Mr. Dalrymple contrived to draw near 
enough to hear, though not to take part in the 
conversation. 

“Oh, thank you; it is very good of you,” he soon 
heard his sister say. | 

Anne had yielded. 

“I will come to you in good time, and get you 
behind the scenes for a momentary rehearsal,” said 
Mrs. Jones, gliding laughingly away, ‘and leaving 
Anne graver a good deal than she had found her. 

She had even forgotten to ask what it was that 
she should represent. 

Meantime Jane was being bored decidedly. Mr, 
Dalrymple had begun to talk on the schemes in 
which he was interested, not lightly, as’ he usually 
did with her, but as if seeking to interest her. And 
for a time she did appear interested, and gave back 
nothing of her wonted‘raillery. She responded to 
his seriousness, as she had never responded before; 
his heart beat quickly:. He began to think that 
what his sister had said'*must be true. Jane, on her 
part, accepted the serious manner, as the token of a 
coming declaration. 

But she-was far too shallow to take the measure 
of the man. at her side. He went on in the same 
strain, till she was weary. So he would go on, she 
thought, until something roused him. She was sure 
now that he cared for her, and so he would go on 
caring for her without advancing another step. As 
for his subjects, she positively disliked them, and 
could not long maintain the appearance of interest 
in them. She began to look dull and disappointed. 
Her companion, too, looked nervous and absent. 

Following some of the best music to be heard in 
a Londen drawing-room, one tableau came of 
before supper. It held the assembly breathless 
with its “breathing grace.” Trying to seize the re- 
treating skirts of Winter, came the lovely, child-like 
Spring—a pale, slender,’ meek-browed, white-robed 
girl, with fair, flowing hair, unadorned save with 
some brown-budded sprays and star-like daisies, and 
eyes that sought the ground, One hand was full of 
primroses and violets, which she scattered at her 
feet. Summer seemed to tread upon her steps— 
taller, fuller, more richly-coloured, with luxuriant 
dusky hair crowned with roses, and eyes that looked 
full of light and undazzled as they faced the sum. 
She stood erect. Autumn half-knelt on the ground, 
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lifting a basket from which the grape-bunches 
dangled, and which run over with ripe fruit. The 
robe of Summer was of sky-blue, that of Autumn 
ruby velvet. 

The picture was complete; the beauty exquisite. 
The little crowd which filled the room were breath- 
Jess with pleasure ; and not a line wavered, till the 
curtain fell amid the plaudits of the spectators. 

Though they had moved apart for a little, it fell 
to Mr. Dalrymple to conduct Jane to supper, which 
he did in a very absent-minded way indeed—so much 
go that his sister, passing them, said gaily, “Douglas, 
are you getting Miss Macnaughten nothing to eat?” 

“Nothing to eat,” he repeated, with a start which 
would only have provoked his companion’s merry 
laughter at an earlier stage of their acquaintance, 
but which carried with it extreme provocation at 
the present, and he started off, returning with a 
mass whose trembling towers threatened to topple 
into Jane’s silken lap. 





| 


The maid took her in hand, and speedily arranged 
her in a similar robe, falling straight to her feet in 


classic folds. Her. hair, too, was closely braided. 


Then Mrs. Dalrymple passed over her shoulder: a 
crimson scarf, and produced a sword. 

“And what am I to represent?” asked Anne, 
trembling a little. 

“ Righteousness,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, with an 
air of satisfaction. 

There was no use in remonstrating now. It was 
impossible to draw back, and with the true instinct, 
which is the highest good breeding, she said nothing 
of her reluctance, her dread almost. of appearing in 
such a character before a crowded drawing-room ; 
for her the crowd meant Mr. Dalrymple only. She 
thought of no one else. 

He, on his part, was curiously anxious for Anne’s 
appearance, and, together with Jane and the young 
gentleman who had superseded him for a time, he 
took up a position in front of the curtain. Mrs. 


In his momentary absence a young gentleman of | Dalrymple sounded her little silver hand-bell; the 


pied condition, also hastened to serve her. 


| her acquaintance came up, and seeing her unoccu- | talking was hushed, and the curtains were drawn to 
He | either side, disclosing the group. It consisted but of 


brought her a plateful of ‘cold chicken and acces- | two advancing to kiss each other—the one pale, fair, 
wries, for which she pointedly thanked him and | childlike, holding forth her olive-branch, and raising 
retained his services. Mr. Dalrymple had to carry | her lips to the other’s face. The other was Anne 


of his jelly in a kind of defeat. 


He returned to find | Palmer. 


She was in the act of sheathing the sword, 


his post occupied for the present, and he stood aside | and coming forward to meet that kiss; the grave 


at once as it was his nature to do, The young gentle- 


man, who possessed a considerable fortune, was | 
| necessity for the appeal to the sword. A murmur of 


rather lacking in the matter of brains; and these 
were a decided desideratum in the set, so that he was 
rather at a discount init. But he clung to it with 
that curious liking which some stupid people have for 
the society of the clever: just as some poor men like 
best the society of the rich. He had a great admira- 
tion for Jane, and Jane, her tact failing her in the 
irritation of the moment, resolved that he should 
display it for Mr. Dalrymple’s benefit. She began 
to flirt with him in earnest. Mr. Dalrymple, whose 
abstraction had been caused by a rash resolution 
to which he had just then come, to propose to Jane 
that very evening, looked on in dismay. 

Meantime he saw his sister withdraw Anne Palmer 
from the near neighbourhood of her elderly admirer. 
She had gone to prepare herself for the second 
tableau. Behind the scenes were assembled Mrs. 
Dalrymple and Anne, the young lady who had repre- 
sented Spring, and Mrs. Dalrymple’s maid to assist 
in dressing. The young lady was dressed already; 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


face had an unmistakable expression of humility and 
regret. It seemed Righteousness deprecating the 


gratification thrilled through the spectators; the 
meaning of the tableau was realised in a moment. 
Anne was credited with a perfect genius for repre- 
sentation on the'spot. Besides the light, the atti- 
tude, the isolation, all contributed to make her real 
beauty of outline and expression triumphant over 


| her defects of softness and colouring. Anne looked 





| 


the same white robe falling to her fect, only arranged | 


less airily, and entirely unadorned, served for cos- 
tume, but her hair was braided on her forehead in 
nun-like folds, Mrs. Dalrymple placed an _ olive- 
branch in her hand. She was ready. 


| 


“Tt is your turn now,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, to | 


Anne, who had been watching the proceedings with 


such interest that she had forgotten her own feeling | 


of shrinking. “This is your costume.” 


strikingly, grandly beautiful. 

It was with quite an air of triumph that Mr. Mae- 
naughten carried her off a little later to eat some 
supper, which she had found it impossible to achieve 
before, 


CHAPTER L. 
A FALSE STEP, 
JANE MacnauGHTEn’s flirtation culminated with that 
tableau. The young gentleman at her side went 
into raptures over the position. Mr. Dalrymple 
withdrew to a ‘greater distance that he might not be 
tortured by his silly rhapsodies, and Jane: became 
quite reckless. At length he could bear it no longer, 
and making her a farewell bow, as soon as the 
curtains were drawn and the scene was over, he moved 


quickly away. 

“ And this is the girl whom my sister would have 
me marry,” he said to himself. 
‘ for that young man, or she does not. 


“She either cares 
If she does, 
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she has not a spark of modesty; if she does not, 
which I suspect, she has not a spark of truth.” 

Mr. Dalrymple was bitter—too bitter perhaps. 
Jane was acting from a reckless impulse; but such 
impulses bear evil fruit. They had borne fruit 
already. Her companion had determined to lay him- 
self and his fortune at her feet. The treatment 
which disgusted Mr. Dalrymple only attracted him. 
Her coldness, after that momentary glow of warmth, 
‘, drew him as a candle does a moth. For that evening, 
at least, she should not shake him off. 

As for Mr. Dalrymple, he had wandered away dis- 
consolate. He sauntered into the empty supper- 
room ; two people only were there, but he recognised 
them in a moment. Anne Palmer was standing be- 
fore Mr. Macnaughten, who was looking in her face, 
:and talking earnestly. But there came no bold 
-glanmces from those clear grey eyes. They were fixed 
smodestly on the ground, and her face wore the 
deprecating looks of the tableau intensified. Mr. 
Dalrymple saw her shrink visibly. 

“She is afraid of giving him pain,” he said to 
himself ; “and she might as well be fearful of lacerat- 
ing a rhinoceros with the stroke of a feather. I will 
go up and deliver her for the present. No, I won’t; 
he will win her, I daze say, by force of will, unless I 
am prepared to go in for her this very hour.” 

He felt he was not prepared. There were other 
things to consider besides the gratification of his own 
wishes in the matter—his sister’s feelings. He 
would not like to give her a sister whom she could 
not love—would not love, he thought, for her social 
prejudices. Affection was stronger in his nature than 
passion. Anne was one of the few women who had 
ever stirred him in the least. Nelly had captivated 
him more strongly, but his liking for Anne had 
taken firmer hold on him every time that he had seen 
her. The reason perhaps of the fascination that they 
exercised over him was that they were of a different 
type from those among whom he had lived—the true 
woman less completely hidden by a conventionalism 
which he more than half despised. 

He was about to turn away, when Anne raised her 
eyes, saw him, and instinctively started forward, and 
held out her hand. She checked herself, however, 
half-way, remembering that they had already gone 
through the ceremony of shaking hands; but she 
could not control the expression of welcome on her 
face. He saw it, and in spite of himself and his excel- 
lent resolutions, his heart bounded with a delight 





»-such as he had never felt before—a delight which | 
‘brought all the poetry of his youth, and all the 
enthusiasm of his soul, hitherto kept far enough | 
« aloof from such regions, into the atmosphere of a | 
.supper-room. The bright look only lasted for a | 
moment, but how he longed to bring it back, to | 
know surely if it was forhim. It required all his | 
self-control to keep him from trying, and he was glad 
when Anne proposed to go up-stairs, 


| of that baby Edith.” 








Mr. Dalrymple could see by something in the 
manner of both that he had interrupted their téte.3. 
téte at an important point; it was a something of 
eager gladness on Anne’s part, and of displeasure on 
that of Mr. Macnaughten. 

Anne was indeed glad of the interruption, which 
she knew had saved her from a declaration from Jane’s 
father—the last thing in the world which she had 
either expected or desired. She hastened up to Miss 
Macnaughten the elder, and took a seat beside her, 
resolved that no opportunity for anything of a like 
nature should ever occur again. His meaning was 
quite unmistakable, if it had been otherwise, Anne 
would certainly have mistaken it; but how was she 
to continue a guest under his roof? She could only 
resolve to make her escape as quickly as possible, 

Mr. Dalrymple had wandered away again, the 
rooms thinning in spite of the exquisite music, which 
continued till the last guest was gone. Then his 
sister came across him. 

“Well, Douglas, what have you been about?” 
she asked, with a questioning glance ; “ you look like 
a homeless ghost.” 

“So I am, sister mine,” he answered, with light 
mockery of manner. 

“* What have you done with Jane ?” she returned, 

‘Handed her over to Mr. Pulling.” 

His sister looked displeased. ‘‘ You are not treat- 
ing her well, Douglas.” 

‘** Have you seen much of her to-night ?” he asked, 
instead of answering. 

“No; but I saw her with him only a few minutes 
ago, looking tired enough. You know what a 
tiresome creature he is.” 

“Tt is her own choice.” 

** How her own choice ?” 

“She deliberately invited his attentions.” 

“TI dare say she did it to pique you.” 

“Then she took a false step,” he said gravely, 
“and one which she can never in my estimation 
retrace.” 

His sister saw that he was perfectly in earnest. 
* You will not go any further then ?” 

“No; I could never look into eyes that had lured 
a weak man in his weakness.” 

“You will never find the woman who will please ° 
you; she does not exist,” said his sister. 

“You are wrong,” he answered quickly ; “she is 
here.” 

His sister opened her blue eyes wide and wider. 
“ Here ?” 

“Yes, here; one of the figures in your grand 
tableau.” 

“ Oh, Douglas!” exclaimed his sister, with delight; 
“TI am so glad! She is the dearest child in the 
world !” 

“The dearest child in the world,” repeated Mr. 
Dalrymple. “Surely you do not think I am speaking 
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| 
“You don’t mean Miss Palmer,” returned Mrs. think it touches her; it is not in the blood. You 
Dalrymple Jones, with a look of alarm. | would tolerate her as the wife of an intimate friend, 








« Why not ?” he asked. 

Mrs. Jones became politic. ‘Oh, you know she is | 
already appropriated.” 

“The appropriation requires h2r own consent, I 
believe,” he said. “Tell me truly what you think of 
her. 

“J think she is strikingly nandsome, and possessed 
both of mind and manners, but——” | 

“Well, let me hear the drawbacks.” 

“You know as well as I do, Douglas, that you 
couldn’t possibly marry her.” | 

“TJ think possibly I could.” 

“Only think of her connections. Her father is | 
a button-maker, and Jane has been telling me a 
dreadful story about her sister’s husband. He is in 
prison.” 


“Yes, I know; but what with the people who get | 
‘and whose demands upon it were therefore all the 
‘more urgent. Dr. Jones spent his life in such alter- 
nations—between the world’s gaieties and the world’s * 


into prison now-a-days, and the people who ought to 
be in it for one roguery or another, a vast number 


of innocent people would suffer if the sins of their 
brothers-in-law were visited upon them. I don’t 


and ask her to your parties, &c,.” 
“That is quite a different thing. The Mac- 


‘naughtens never were particular, and they gave up 


their position. For that matter, so did I when I 
married Mr. Jones; but you must maintain the 
honour of the family, and keep clear of trade, at 
least.” 

“Keep clear of trade! why, we’re all dabbling in 
it. From bankers to brewers, we’re all in some trade 
or other.” 


“TI think 1 may trust you,” she returned lightly, - 


“not to do anything absurd, though you will talk 
any amount of nonsense. So good night, and go to 
bed, like a dear old boy,” and she kissed him affec- 
tionately, and sat down to wait for the return of 
Dr. Jones, who had been called out late in the 
evening to visit a patient whom no skill could save, 


griefs. (To be continued.) 








ASLEEP. 


SITILL are the tired feet, 
| After life’s weary way; 
" Folded the busy hands, 
That worked so hard each day ; 
Shut are the shining eyes, 
Which shed so many tears ; 
Silent the low-toned voice ; 
Closed are the listening ears. 





At peace is the tender heart, 
So often wounded here, 
It’s trembling stilled for ever ; 
And gone each pain and fear. 
Smooth is the care-lined brow ; 
At rest the aching head ; 
The cheek unfurrowed now. 
Laid in her quiet bed. 





Where the birds are singing— 
Where the bright daisies grow— 
Where the river murmurs— 
Where children come and go, 
She sleeps until the dawn, 
Till shadows flee away, 
Waiting the call of Christ, 
To rise and come away. 


Far from the world’s distress, 
Far from its toil and din ; 
Free from all touch of sorrow, 
Free from all taint of sin ; 
Pure is the perfect spirit, 
Through the Redeemer’s blood, 
With Jesus safe for ever 
In the bright home of God. 
F. F. G 








THE TEACHING OF NATURE AND EXPERIENCE. 


BY THE REV. 


H. ROWSELL. 


“So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.”—Ps. xc. 12. 


HIS psalm was evidently written by 
Moses. In the Bible version of the 
Psalms it is called “the prayer of 
Moses the man of God.” It was 
probably written during the latter 
part of the pilgrimage of the Israelites through 
the wilderness, and most of the imagery of the 
psalm is borrowed from the scenery which stretched 





out in all its grandeur before the eye of the writer. 
Moses was in all probability watching the scene 
from Mount Pisgah, and the features of it em- 
bodied themselves, one after another, in his psalm. 
There, before him, were the sublime and lofty 
mountains closing in the view, and suggesting to 
his mind those words of the psalm, “ Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth 
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and the world were made, thou art God from ever- 


lasting, and world without end.” There, too, be- 
fore him stretched the rich pasture-lands, which 
clothed the steep hill-sides, and there the luxuriant 
grass and herbage, which reminded Moses of man’s 
transitoriness, and how he “ faded away suddenly 
like the grass.” There lay the camp of the Is- 
- raelites, with here and there a watch-fire sending 
its curling wreaths of blue smoke into the clear 
evening air, and that reminded him how years and 
days seemed to pass in God’s sight, as “a watch in 
the night,” a thousand years'rolling away with as 
little observation as yesterday’s sunlight, gone like 
a night’s sleep or as a dream when one awaketh. 
And thus to Moses the man of God, as to all men 
who love God, and feel that they are his children, 
there was in every outward scene of Nature a 
voice of warning and a voice of comfort. From 
flower and field, from mountain and river, from 
cloud and sunshine, Moses could learn something 
about his God and Father in heaven; he could find 
in the natural beauties of this glorious world of 
ours something to cheer and something to ad- 
monish. Well, Christian readers, for ourselves 
when we can go out into the lanes and meadows, 
through the lonely woods and along the hedgerows, 
Nature’s byeways, and learn the same lesson that 
Moses had learnt when he wrote this psalm; well 
for us when we become impressed with the reality 
of Nature’s chief message to us; well for us when 
we can truly realise these two facts—viz., the 
transitoriness of human life and the eternity of 
heaven; our own nothingness and the infinity of 
God’s omnipotence—who is “our refuge from 
one generation to another.” And if we look with 
contemplation upon the objects which God has 
put about us, we shall not be long in learning our 
lesson. Dumb Nature is vocal to a filial ear, and 
sings God’s praises; and a child’s mind can soon 
understand a Father’s will. And so it is good for 
us to go out betimes and watch the order of God’s 
dispensations; to gaze upon the ripening corn, 
which a few months ago was green, and will soon 
fall before the sickle, while “the place thereof shall 
know it no more.” Itis good to ramble out alone 
and watch,the flowing ripples of some swift stream, 
hurrying by to join the sea, and then to think of 
our own swift current of life, which is running on 
and on, and will fall at last into “the unfathomable 
gulf where all is still.” It is good to gaze upon 
the clover and daisy-painted fields, and think how 
soon they will be (as this psalm says) “cut down, 
dried up, and withered.” It is good to sit and 
watch the sun sink behind the deep, dark rack of 
clouds, and then to think of the sun of our own 
life, which will one day sink in the dark shadows 
of death, and rise again to a world of new sym- 
pathies and higher ministrations. his is, indeed, 
“applying our hearts unto wisdom;” it is “num- 





bering our days,” and calculating how immeagy. 
ably, infinitely short the span of them seems in 
comparison with the God “who was from eyer. 
lasting,” and will be world without end. Everything 
changes day by day, week after week, year after 
year; it is the same story—we are changed, ‘and 
the world changes with us. But there igs One 
above—the Ancient of Days—He changeth ‘not; 
and with Him, after all the changes and chances of 
this mortal life are ended, we who are “ wise unto 
salvation” may hope to find our abiding home, 
where time shall be no more, neither shall be 
variableness nor shadow of turning. 

On looking back to number the days that are 
past, we find much to sadden us, and yet, too, 
we find much to teach us to number aright those 
that are tocome. We cannot help feeling a deep 
sense of loss. How much is losé in the vortex of 
the past! Where are those old associations, those 
old happy days, those dear ties of friendship, those 
hours of affectionate, loving converse P—where are 
they gone? Is not something gone each day? and 
still more is going. Oh, let us number our days 
while they are with us, or time will come and 
snatch them away, and the only sign that they 
have been, will be the vibrating of our soul within 
us, as some old chord of memory is touched, and 
all will seem but “as a tale that is told.” 

Then, too, we feel how much we might have 
done, and yet how little has been done. Can we 
say that we are purer, more earnest than we were? 
is the love of Christ stronger and more devout 
within us? What besetting sin has been given 
up? what work have we set about? Echoes from 
the past come back upon us sadly and solemnly; 
we have not applied our hearts unto wisdom, and 
we feel that we have not. Now, then, is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation. 

One thing cheersus when we reflect upon thedays 
that are gone, and it is this: we see that in God 
all the past lives again forever. “ The tale is told;” 
yes, indeed, the sound, the words, are gone, but 
the tale is impressed indelibly on the heart, so that 
the lost are not really lost, the dead are not really 
dead, but all live again unto us in God. Our old 


husbands, parents, children, all—are not gone, but 
treasured up where no longer moth and rust can 
corrupt, or petty worldly cares enter in to separate 
and destroy. The dead are at rest and silent, but 
their wisdom, patience, love, are with us still, and 
work in us both to will and to do {that which is 
acceptable unto God. 

And then, too, as the last verse of the psalm 
reminds us, there is something else to encourage 
| us in our retrospective thoughts. Whatever else 
|may fade away and decay, our work at any rate 
remains; whatever we do, either towards saving 
our own souls, or the souls of our fellow-creatures, 
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affections, our old fond ties of relationship—wives, 
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that remains. Work of all kind remains—“ prosper 
Thou the werk of our hands upon us, O prosper 
Thou our handiwork.” Feelings pass, thoughts and 
imaginations pass, dreams—ay, and the fondest 
day-dreams, too—all pass; work remains. What 
we have done for our souls, that remains through 
eternity; what we have helped to make others; 
that} too, remains, and is accounted unto us 
either for righteousness or for condemnation. 
And let the reader remember that as each day 
passes we are one day nearer that eternity, when 
our work shall be judged “of what sort it is.” 
Our present state of existence is ending; another 
state of being is rapidly approaching; day by day 
we are now working out our destiny for eternity— 
working it out in the trifles of every-day life. 
How needful, therefore, is this warning of the 
man of God—*'Teach us to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom!” 
How necessary for us to carry out its lesson in 
our work and in our recreation, in our hours 
of sorrow and in our hours of joy! Who does 
iot feel, even in a simple text of Holy Scripture 





like this, that all Scripture was written by the in- 
spiration of God, for our learning, and that holy 
men of old spake and wrote as the Spirit gave 
them utterance ? 

We should, therefore, try to live through each 
day as if it were our last; not in gloomy fear or 
continual consternation, but soberly and wisely, 
taking care that everything we do should be sub- 
servient to the good of our soul, the health of our 
body, and the profit of our mind. And to this end 
we should “number our days ”’—+.e., we should at 
the close of each day take account of how it was 
spent, wherein we did right, wherein we did wrong ; 
how we may do better or worse on the morrow; 
and at the commencement of each day we should 
consider well what we have to do, and pray God 
to give us strength to do it. And so the lives we 


thus lead may be our best comment upon the 


words of the text, and our comfort in death may 
be to feel that God’s warning came in time, and 
that for many, many yéars our hearts have been 
applied unto the true wisdom—the wisdom of 
righteousness. 








A FIGHT WITH 


SIR JOHN RICHARDSON’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


RANKLIN’S first intention had been 
| |“ to return by the Coppermine River 
| {and the Martin Lake, but what he 

had already seen of the poverty of that 

line of country in respect of game, de- 
termined him upon altering his plan of action. 
He now resolved to make direct for Fort Enter- 
prise by way of Arctic Sound, where they had 
found animals more numerous, and to follow up 
Hood’s river as far as they might find it navigable. 
Their luggage consisted of ammunition, nets, 
hatchets, ice-chisels, astronomical instruments, 
and blankets, with the addition of three kettles 
and two canoes, each so light as to be easily 
carried by one man. 

Their path, from its very outset, was closely 
tracked by disaster. At their first starting a storm 
of snow came on, accompanied by a high wind, 
against which it was difficult to carry the canoes, 
upon the safety of which so much depended; and 
each of them received injury from the falls of the 
men who carried them. One was so seriously 
damaged that it was rendered hopelessly unser- 
Viceable, so that it had to be broken up, and a fire 
was made of it, at which, after a three days’ fast, 
they cooked their last meal of portable soup and 
arrowroot. They had now reached a more hilly 
country, strewed with large stones and covered 
with grey lichen, well known to Canadians as 










tripe de roche. It is eatable, but eaten only in| leaving Hood’s river. Things now looked more 
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cases of extremity; as its taste is nauseous and its 
quality purgative. Before, however, many days 
were over they were glad to gather it from the 
rocks, on which it was so firmly frozen that their 
hands were benumbed with cold before they could 
collect enough of it to make a meal, and even then, 
so poor was it in nutritive juices, it could allay 
their hunger but a very short time. At length, 
reaching the summit of a hill, they saw a herd of 
musk oxen feeding in the valley below. The best 
hunters stole forward cautiously, a shot was heard, 
and one of the largest cows was seen to fall, “a 
success which,” Franklin says, “infused spirit into 
our starving party.- The contents of its stomach 
were devoured upon the spot, and the raw intestines, 
which were next attacked, were pronounced by the 
most delicate of the party to be excellent. A few 
willows, whose tops were seen peeping through the 
snow in the bottom of the valley, were quickly 
grubbed up, the tents pitched, and supper cooked 
and devoured with avidity. It was the sixth day 
since we had had a good meal.” 

Their supper the next evening was a lighter one; 
they had but a single partridge to divide among 
a fatigued and hungry party! It was their last 
morsel of animal food, and when they turned to 
the anxious hope of catching some fish in the lake, 
they found that the persons entrusted with the 
nets had improvidently thrown them away on their 
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and more gloomy, the men grew weaker, and they 
were obliged to lighten their bundles of all except 
ammunition, clothing, and the instruments neces- 
sary to guide them on their way. They left 
behind them the dipping-needle, azimuth, magnet, 
three large thermometers, and the few books they 
had so far carried. At this depressing moment a 

_ fine trait of disinterestedness occurred. As the 
officers stood together round a small fire, enduring 
the very intensity of hunger, Perrault, one of the 
Canadians, presented each of them with a piece 
of meat out of alittle store which he had saved 
from his allowance. “It was received,” says 
Franklin, “ with great thankfulness, and such an 
instance of self-denial and kindness filled our eyes 
with tears.” 

They were occasionally cheered by finding game, 
but their sufferings from hunger were very great, 
and this, joined with fatigue and disappointment, 
began to try the tempers of the men very sorely. 
They were now entering upon a level. country 
covered with snow, where even the tripe de roche 
was no longer to be seen, and a mess of Iceland 
moss, which was boiled for supper, proved so 
bitter than none of the party could taste more than 
a few spoonfulls. Another distress now attacked 
them. As the intensity of the cold increased, they 
became less fit to endure it, the slightest breeze 
seemed to pierce through and through their 
weakened and wearied frames. “Often,” writes 
Franklin, “ we had not even the luxury of going to 
bed in dry clothes; and when the fire was not 
good enough to dry our shoes at, we dared not 
venture to pull them off, lest they should freeze so 
hard as not to allow us to put them on in the 
morning. On encamping, our supper was eaten 
as soon as prepared, usually in the dark; evening 
prayers were read; we lay down, keeping up a 
cheerful conversation on the events of the day, 
until our blankets were thawed by the heat of our 
bodies, and we had gathered sufficient warmth to 
enable us to fall asleep.” 

On the 20th, after various incidents, some of 
them of a very discouraging nature, and none so 
much so as one to which Franklin attributed much 
after calamity—the loss of their only remaining 
canoe, which either through accident, careless- 
ness, or some perverse intention on the part of 
the men carrying it, became so greatly injured as 
to have to be abandoned—they reached the banks 
of a river which, from its size, they at once recog- 
nised as the Coppermine. 

“Tn a canoe,” writes Franklin, “‘ we could have 
crossed it with ease and safety. As it was, we 
thought of making a raft; but this plan, too, had 
to be given up, through the obstinacy of the 
Canadian voyageurs, who had by this time, 
through utter despondency, become careless and 
disobedient. They had ceased to dread punish- 








ment, or hope for reward. They no longer at. 
tended strictly to the orders of their officers, 
whose opinions, of course, weighed with them 
still less than their commands, and in the present 
instance we were not able to carry conviction to 
their minds as to the certainty of this river being 
actually the Coppermine, by following which we 
would reach Fort Enterprise again, did our caleu- 
lations hold good, at the distance of forty miles,” 
The men continually strayed off from the main 
party in search of game, and there was reason to 
believe that, even when successful, what was found 
was not in all cases contributed to the common 
store. Their tempers, too, became soured, and 
almost savage, and on one occasion, when some 
hunters who had been detached from the general 
body by Franklin’s orders to search for game 
were longer in returning than was expected, they 
became quite furious at the idea of having beep 
deserted, and, throwing down their bundles, de- 
clared they would follow them at all hazards, and 
leave the weaker ones of the party to keep up as 
they best could. The remonstrances of the officers, 
and the timely sight of a herd of deer, out of 
which they were so fortunate as to kill five, turned. 
them from this wild project, which must have 
ended in general destruction; yet we can easily 
judge how this temper, on the part of the Cana- 
dian voyageurs, deepened the gloom already so 
thickly gathering round the devoted band, and 
added to the difficulties of its leader. Under 
present circumstances Franklin, still looking out. 
for a ford, could only follow the course of the 
river, which quickly brought them to Point Lake. 
“ Here,” says Franklin, “I determined on again 
sending Mr. Back forward with the interpreters 
to hunt.* In this arrangement I had the further 
object of enabling him to get across the lake, so 
as to convey the earliest possible account of our 
situation to the Indians. I accordingly instructed 
him to halt at the first pines he came to, and then 
prepare a raft whereon to cross with his two com- 
panions, St. Germain and Beau-parlant, and send 
the Indians to us as quickly as possible with sup- 
plies of meat. : 
“We had this evening the pain of discovering 
that two of our men had stolen part of the officers’ 
provision, a crime,” adds Franklin, “ the less ex- 
cusable, as the food had been divided between 
officers and men with strict impartiality, and our 


* Mr. Back, through the whole of Sir John Franklin’s nar- 
rative, down to the fearful exigencies that mark its close, 
seems to play the part of a very “Sir William of Deloraine, 
good at need,” and best when need was extremest. As inde 
fatigable as was the stout border knight (and to far better 
purposes), he is the forager of the party; himself starving, he 
leaves his starving friends to search for food, and to hunt up 
the recusant Indians, and again and again returns to them with 
what cheer he may. The words recur so often, “I sent Back 
forward to explore,” or, “‘ Back now returned to us with game, 
that his movements give one a sense of ubiquity in usefulness. 
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sufferings from want were even greater than theirs 
from our being less inured to privation. We had, 
however, no means of punishing them, except by 
the threat of forfeited wages, which had now 
ceased to affect them.” 

“Mr. Back and his companions set out at six in 
the morning, and we started at seven. I gave 
‘strict orders that all the party should keep to- 
gether, and especially impressed this on the two 
Esquimaux, as they often strayed off in search of 
dead animals. Before noon we had advanced 
seven or eight miles along the lake, losing much 
distance in rounding its numerous bays. At 
length we came to an arm running towards the 
north-east, and apparently connecting itself with 
the lake we had already coasted.” 

Franklin says that the idea of rounding such a 
large piece of water, and of traversing a vast 
extent of dreary country was dreadful to them. 
They feared the strength of the party might 
entirely fail before they could reach the only part 
where they were certain of finding wood for the 
raft, a point now distant in a direct line of twenty- 
five miles. When they were consulting together 
over this emergency, some of the men discovered 
the carcass of a deer in the cleft of a rock, into 
which the animal had fallen in the spring. It was 
quite putrid, buton that account none the less 
delicious, anda fire being kindled, a large portion 
of it was rapidly devoured, andthe spirits of the 
men so cheered. that theyinsisted on retracing 
their steps tothe rapids of the Coppermine, where 
the first halt had been made,.and beginning to 
construct the raft whieh they had there declared 
to be an impracticable project.“ Franklin was only 
too glad to take advantage of a change which 
furthered what he himself believed to be the most 
hopeful course; and having sent off Augustus, one 
of the Esquimaux interpreters, to find Mr. Back, 
and let him know of the change of route, they 
began to retrace their journey, encamping at night 
in a deep valley among some large willows, where 
they supped on the remains of the putrid deer. 

Next day they regained the rapids. The river 
at this its narrowest part was about 130 yards 
wide. They began at once to cut willows for the 
raft, and a reward of 300 livres was. promised by 
Franklin to the first person who should convey a 
line across the river, strong enough to manage 
the raft, and transport the party. The raft was 
quickly made, but the willows being green, it 
proved heavy and incapable of supporting more 
than one man at atime. Even on this they hoped 
the whole party might be transported, but all de- 
pended on getting a line carried to the opposite 
bank through a current, as we have seen, 130 yards 
wide, strong, deep, and intensely cold. Bélanger 
and Benoit, the two strongest men of the party, 
repeatedly attempted to take the raft over, but 





were driven back for want of oars. The tent 
staves were then tied together, and formed a 
strong pele; but even at a short distance from the 
shore it was found too short to reach the bottom 
of the river. Dr. Richardson produced a paddle, . 
which he had brought with him from the coast; 
but it was found not powerful enough to impel 
the raft against a strong breeze, which had set in 
from the opposite shore. All the men had suf. 
fered extremely from the coldness of the water, in 
which they had been plunged up to their waists in 
their endeavours to aid Bélanger and Benoit, and 
on seeing one plan after another fail, they were 
ready to abandon the whole scheme as hopeless, 

“ At this time,” says Franklin, in his narrative, 
“Dr. Richardson, prompted by a desire of re 
lieving his suffering companions, proposed to 
swim across the stream with a line, and to haul 
the raft over. He launched into the stream with 
the line round his middle, but when he had gota 
short distance from the bank, his arms became 
benumbed with cold, and’ he lost the power of 
moving them; still he persevered, and turning on 
his back had nearly gained the opposite bank, 
when his legs also became powerless, and to our 
infinite alarm we beheld him sink. We instantly 
hauled upon the line, and he came again on the 
surface, and was gradually drawn ashore in an 
almost lifeless state. Being rolled up in blankets, 
he was placed before a good fire of willows, and 
fortunately was just able to speak sufficiently to 
give some slight directions respecting the manner 
of treating him. He recovered strength. gradually, 
and by the blessing of. God was enabled in the 
course of a few hours to converse, and by the 
evening was sufficiently recovered to remove into 
the tent. We then regretted to learn that the 
skin of ‘his whole left side was deprived of feeling 
in consequence of exposure to too great heat. He 
did not perfectly recover the sensation of that side 
until the following summer. I cannot describe 
what every one felt at beholding the skeleton 
which the doctor’s debilitated frame exhibited. 
When he stripped, the Canadians simultaneously 
exclaimed, ‘Ah! que nous sommes maigres!’”* - 
Franklin adds, “I have omitted to mention that 
when he was about to step into the water, he put 
his foot on a dagger, which cut him to the bone, 
but this misfortune could not stop him from at- 
tempting the execution of his generous under- 
taking.” 

Soon after this they were cheered by the wel- 
come return of Mr. Back and his companions, 
who, after tracking the course of the lake fifteen 

* “Tt is probable that few of the voyageurs themselves would 
have presented so gaunt and emaciated an appearance as the 
brave and excellent man who had thus nearly fallen a sacrifice 
to his humanity, as it was about this time discovered that the 


hunters were in the practice of withholding the game they 
shot, and devouring it in secret."—Northern Coasts of America. 
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miles further, and finding it undoubtedly con- 
nected with the other lake (before alluded to), had 
given up the idea of coasting round it, and had 
come back to regain the main party. To cross the 
rapids was now to all the sole remaining hope. 
St. Germain, one of the Canadian hunters, pro- 
posed to make a canoe out of the painted canvas 
used to wrap the bedding in, stretching it upon a 
framework of willows. For this purpose, he and 
a companion called Adam removed to a clump of 
willows, whilst another party went back to a 
former place of encampment, among some synall 
pines, to collect pitch to pay over the seams. 
Meanwhile a storm set in, and the snow fell 
heavily, covering the ground to the depth of a 
foot and a half. The men’s energies sank under 
the added sufferings the storm entailed, gloom 
seemed to fall upon all their spirits, and to rest 
there as thick and heavy as the fast- gathering 
snow. In the emphatic language of Scripture, 
“all faces had gathered blackness,” a depression 
which their circumstances too’ sadly justified. 
Young Mr. Hood was by this time reduced to a 
mere shadow, Mr. Back required the support of 
a stick, Dr. Richardson was lame, and Franklin 
so feeble as to be unable, after spending three 
hours in the effort, to reach the spot where St. 
Germain was at work upon the raft, a distance of 
only three-quarters of a mile. The voyageurs, 
ever ready to despond, had sunk into the apathy 
and indifference of despair; they would not go 
out to gather tripe de roche, which the officers 


themselves, and the cook, Samandre, refused to 
make the slightest exertion. A bright contrast 
to this sullen selfishness was now presented in 
the conduct of John Hepburn, who seems at this 
particular moment to have been the good genius 
of his suffering comrades. Franklin tells us of 
his firm reliance on the goodness of the Almighty 
and cheerful resignation to his will—principles 
which never for a moment forsook him. Thus 
inly stayed and supported, his strength was ap- 
plied to the help of his sinking companions. 
“He,” writes Franklin in his diary, “ was inde- 


|them with silent and deadly foes. 
were now unable, through weakness, to collect for | 


fatigable in his exertions to serve us, and daily 
collected all the tripe de roche used by the officers. 
Mr. Hood could not partake of this miserable fare, 
and I lament to say that a partridge which had 
been reserved for him was this day stolen by one 
of the men.” 

The canoe, upon which so much depended, being 
now finished, the little party assembled on the 
beach, in anxious expectation, and St. Germain 
pushed forth in it, and in the midst of their 
prayers for his success, succeeded in gaining the 
opposite shore. The canoe was then drawn back 
again, and one by one the whole party were at 
last ferried over in it, without any accident, except 
the utter drenching both of garments and bedding, 
owing to the leaky condition of the poor little boat. 
Mr. Back, with three Canadian voyageurs, was 
at once sent forward to push his way to Fort 
Enterprise, where it was confidently expected, 
through the directions given to- Mr. Wentzel, the 
Indians would be waiting with supplies of food, 
while the rest of the party followed as they best 
could. 

Their spirits were greatly cheered at finding 
themselves all landed on the southern bank. The 
Canadian voyageurs shook the officers by the 
hand, and expressed their confident hope, even in 
their present enfeebled condition, of reaching Fort 
Enterprise in the course of a few days. But short 
as was the actual space between them and that 
greatly-desired bourne, it was, alas! thronged for 
In that Via 
Dolorosa, they were to encounter the extremity of 
cold, hunger, and weariness, even unto death; 
with still direr enemies lurking in the back- 
ground—treachery, murder, and the dark insanity 
of despair. 

They now travelled forward in single file, each 
man keeping a little distance from his neighbour. 
Mr. Hood, now all but exhausted, fell to the 
rear. Richardson keeping his place by his side. 
Franklin led, the foremost men occasionally halting 
to give stragglers time to come up. Tripe de roche 
was now their only food, and even this, so thickly 





had the snow fallen, they could not always find. 
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} LERE was a day in the year a.p. 202 


in the history of Carthage. 

On that day a child of two years of 
age was playing at his mother’s knee, 
and amusing her with his inarticulate efforts at 
speech. Almost within sight of them the sleepy sea 
was lapping lazily among the scattered rocks of 





the bay, or languidly kissing the steps of the | 


which ‘is, or ought to be, memorable | 
_ of the delicious and luxurious indolence of all about 


harbour. The ships, which lay moored in the 
mid-waters or lashed to the pier, seemed to partake 


them; for the harbour and shipping were deserted, 
and all who could possibly escape from business 
were crowding into the city, to witness the games 
and festivals which were being heid in honour of 
the accession, or rather the association, of young 
Geta with his father in the honours of the empire. 
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Suddenly the prattling child, with pale and 
terrified face, rushes to his mother’s arms, and 
cowers there for protection; for a fierce and tumul- 
tuous cry goes up from the thronging citizens, 
“Death to the Christians!” and though neither 
mother nor child has any reason to fear that cry, 
for they are both pagans, yet the savage yell was 
- hideous enough to startle an older and braver 
child than Thascius Cy prian. 

His parents are in easy and independent cir- 
cumstances, as the spacious gardens and marble 
porches of that choice villa testify; but the day 
will come when that little child, now toying with 
those rich flowers in wanton ignorance of wealth, 
will gladly sacrifice the villa with its elegant 
comforts and extensive pleasure-grounds for the 
privilege of becoming a Christian, and will learn to 
hear the brutal shout which just now scared him 
with unblanched cheek and smiling eye. 

But now play with the handsome border of 
your mother’s gown, fair boy; God has his time 
for calling you to touch the hem of the Healer’s 
robe. 

The shout which we have described was roused 
by the news that four or five young Christians had 
been apprehended, and denounced before the pro- 
consul for disloyalty in refusing to join in the 
public festivities in honour of the Emperor. 

Amongst these five apprehended were two 
women, whose names, famous in the annals of 
Christianity, are yet enrolled more gloriously in 
the noble army of martyrs—Vivia Perpetua and 
Felicitas. 

Perpetua, a woman of good family and liberal 
education, was twenty-two years of age. She was 
married to a man of some social position, and at 
the time ofher arrest, her little boy, her first-born, 
was a few months old. 

While she was under detention, her father, who 
appears to have been an impetuously affectionate 
old man, came to her and plied her with arguments 
and entreaties to repudiate her name of Christian. 
“‘ My father,” was her answer, “look at this vessel. 
It is a pitcher; is it not? Can we say that it is 
not a pitcher P” 

“Certainly not,” he replied. 

“Nor can I,” rejoined Perpetua, “say that I 
am other than a Christian.” 

The old man’s wrath was excited, and he left 
her in anger for a few days. 

During these few days the imprisoned Chris- 
tians who were only catechumens—i.e., inquirers 
under instruction— were baptised. Perpetua 
was prompted to pray at the time specially for 
patience; and she had need of it, for almost im- 
mediately after, she and her companions were cast 
into adark dungeon, where the heat from the over- 
crowding, and the brutal coarseness of the soldiers 
who guarded them, made their situation well-nigh 





intolerable. To Perpetua the position was pecu. 
liarly trying in consequence of her separation from 
her child. At length, through the exertions of 
Christian friends, they obtained some mitigation 
of the rigour of their confinement, and Perpetua 
was allowed to have her child with her in the 
prison. These alleviations of their miserable 
condition were received with thankfulness, and 
Perpetua, happy in the companionship of her 
infant, happier. still in the leisure of heavenly 
thoughts, declared that her prison had become a 
palace to her. Her mind was sustained with holy 
comforts and sweet reflections during the day, 
and as she slept, bright visions cheered her soul. 
She dreamed that she saw a ladder of gold, which 
ascended up to heaven. Grouped round the foot 
of it were lances, and swords, and instruments 
of torture, and crouching before it lay a great 
dragon. She thought in her dream that Saturus, 
one of her fellow-prisoners, going first to the foot 
of the ladder, in the name of Christ closed the 
mouth of the dragon, and beginning to ascend, 
beckoned her to follow. She then drew near, and 
ascended, and soon found herself in an ample and 
lovely garden. In it was seated a white-haired 
man, clad in a shepherd’s dress, and milking his 
sheep. Myriads of shining ones stood round him. 
As she entered the garden the shepherd welcomed 
her, and gave her some food, while the bright 
saints around exclaimed, “ Amen!” 

This dream Perpetua related to her companions, 
and they concluded from it that their martyrdom 
was at hand. In this conclusion they were correct; 
but there was reserved for Perpetua another painful 
interview with her father. This time he laid aside 
his tone of displeasure, and tried to move her 
constancy by the tenderest persuasions. He 
implored her with tears and the most pathetic 
entreaties, with the most affecting and loving 
earnestness; he besought her by all the ties of 
kindred and of nature to abandon her faith; he 
appealed to her by his own grey hairs, by the deep 
love he bore her, by her affection for her child, by 
all the sweet memories of home and early days, 
and anxious friends; he knelt before her, calling 
her his best-loved child, his queen, and by all the 
most endearing terms that rushed to his lips from 
his breaking heart. It was a terrible trial to the 
young heart of Perpetua; but a greater love than 
that of home, or father, or child had taken 
possession of her, and the love of Christ now 
triumphed, enabling her to withstand the pas- 
sionate pleadings of her father and the mute 
eloquence of his tears. At length her father left 
her, taking with him her child from whom she was 
so soon to be parted for ever, nor would he allow it 
to be taken back to her, though she sent an urgent 
rhessage entreating that it might be returned to 
her. 
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a 
After a few more days of imprisonment, the 
Christians were summoned to appear before the 
proconsul. One by one they were exhorted to 
forsake their religion and deny their Lord, but 
they one and all remained firm, and witnessed a 
confession. When it came to Vivia Per- 
jua’s turn, suddenly her father appeared, carry- 
ing her child in his arms; he drew her down the 
step, and, pointing to the helpless little one, 
dependent on her for subsistence, entreated her 
to have compassion on her babe. 

Even the procurator seemed to be moved, and 
added his persuasions to those of her father. 

“Spare the grey hairs of your father,” he said; 
“spare your child. Offer sacrifice for the welfare 
of the Emperor.” 

But Perpetua answered, “I will not sacrifice.” 

“ Art thou a Christian P” demanded Hilarianus. 

“JT am a Christian,” was her answer. 

Still her father continued his entreaties, and 
with such vehement importunities, that the judge, 
impatient of his frequent and clamorous inter- 
ruptions, ordered him to be beaten. 

He then passed sentence on the Christians. 
The sentence was that they were to be exposed 
to the wild beasts as a spectacle for the people on 
the great féte-day. 

During the interval which elapsed, the gaolers 
freely admitted their friends to see them, and 
amongst these came the unhappy father of Per- 
petua. He would sit silently plucking his beard 
in his dumb grief, and then, overcome by its 
paroxysms, would throw himself on the ground 
and wish himself dead. All this was bitterly 
hard for Perpetua to bear; but God did not leave 
his servants comfortless. During those days of 
awful expectation, they were cheered with many 
bright rays of consolation. Bright visions of 
heavenly glory were vouchsafed to many of them, 
and to Perpetua among the rest. At length the 
too swift, too tedious days wore away, and the 
great féte-day arrived. 

An attempt was made to array the Christians 
in the profane robes of the priests and priestesses 
ofheathen idols. Against this they remonstrated, 
saying that it was to avoid such superstitions that 
they were willing to lay down their lives. Their 
enemies could not gainsay the justice of this 
appeal, and they were therefore spared this last 
insult. They came forward to tho piace of execu- 
tion clad in the simplest robes, Perpetua singing 
ahymn of triumph. The men were exposed to 
leopards and bears. Perpetua and Felicitas were 
hung up in nets, at first naked; but even the 
brutal assembly of spectators, who revelled in 
Scenes of horror and blood, demanded that they 
should be allowed their clothes. When they were 
clothed, a cow, goaded into mad fury, was let 
loose upon them. Felicitas fell mortally wounded. 





| 


Perpetua was tossed, and her loose robe rent, 
and her hair unbound. Drawing her robe over 
her once more, and binding up her dishevelled 
locks, she hastened to the side of the prostrate 
Felicitas, and gently raised her from the ground. 
The savage animal made no further attack upon 
them, and they were permitted to retire; but soon 
the fierce multitude were heard clamouring that 
they should be brought forth, and receive their 
death-blow in public. Having kissed one another, 
they were led forth into the arena again, and 
dispatched with the sword. Perpetua fell into the 
hands of a young and inexperienced gladiator, 
who tremblingly wounded her ineffectually more 
than once. When she saw his emotion, she guided 
his sword with her own hand to a vital part, and 
so expired. 





Several years have passed since the scenes we 
have just described. Carthage has not seen many 
changes: it has been the theatre of one short- 
lived revolt against the tyranny of Maximin the 
Thracian; the Christians have been persecuted at 
times, and then for intervals left unmolested; the 
long periods of peace have added to the numbers 
of the Church, but in other respects the place is 
unchanged; the old have died, and the young are 
beginning to take their places, and among these 
there is one man, now in the full prime of life, who 
has become the centre of attraction to the polite 
society of Carthage. Lazy Roman colonists, gay 
young soldiers, intelligent and luxurious ladies, 
many from curiosity, more from sheer ennui, 
crowd in to listen to this charmingly clever man, 
who gives such interesting lectures on rhetoric; 
their ears are delighted with the charm of his 
voice, the polish of his style, and the copiousness 
of his diction; and, then, they can while away a 
pleasant hour and meet with agreeable companions 
at his school. Thus Cyprian, now ripened into 
the fulness of strength and maturity of mind, 
becomes the idol of the fashionable society of 
Carthage. 

But there is an undercurrent in his life, as there 
is in the lives of all who think at all. Beneath 
the smooth, unruffled flow of his eloquence there 
is an angry heart doing battle with itself; the 
conflict has been started mainly through the in- 
strumentality of his friend Coscilius, a Christian 
presbyter. The conflict is such that it can have 
but one issue, for there is a seed at work in that 
heart which can never die, which must spring up 
and yield fruit. 

And so it happened that one day the fashionable 
loungers of Carthage were astonished to hear that 
their eloquent pet—the idolised Cyprian—had 
closed his school, sold his handsome villa, and, it 
was reported, some landed property besides, and 
had joined the Christians. It was whispered, too, 
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that he had distributed the proceeds arising from 
the sale among the poor. 

Rapidly Cyprian became an important and in- 
fluential member of the Christian community. At 
length he was admitted into the ministry, and on 
the death of the venerable chief minister there, 
the almost unanimous voice of the Christians was 

‘raised with such irresistible energy that Cyprian 
was compelled to accept, most reluctantly, the office 
of Bishop of Carthage. Great was the need of a 
temperate, gentle, yet firm pastor over the Cartha- 
ginian Church, for troublous times were at hand. 

Persecution broke out, and the citizens, ex- 
asperated probably at the conversion of Cyprian, 
clamoured for his' blood. To allay the storm 
which his presence seemed to aggravate, Cyprian 
withdrew into retirement. 

Soon he had the opportunity of returning to 
show the noblest revenge on those who had 
shouted for his life. A terrible plague visited 
Carthage: the sickness was so virulent in its 
character that the sight of it struck terror into the 
hearts of the inhabitants. The plague advanced 
with grim and awful regularity from house to 
house; the laws of kindness and of kin were uni- 
versally broken, and ‘the voice of compassion was 
stifled. Panic-stricken people cast forth their rela- 
tives, writhing in the agonies of the sickness, to 
die in the streets; the city was filled with the 
groans of the dying, the oaths of the living, and 
the piercing lamentations and heartrending appeals 
of the plague-smitten. _In the midst of this 
horrible confusion Cyprian appeared. He sum- 
moned around him the little band of Christians, 
many of them bearing in their lacerated and dis- 
figured bodies the tokens of their fellow-citizens’ 
malice. He exhorted them to remember whose 
they were, and whose example they were bound 
to follow, and who it was who had commanded 
them to “do good to them that persecute you.” 

The city was then divided into districts: each 
member of the Christian church was assigned his 
work;, the rich contributed money, others under- 
took the office of nursing, and the followers of 


—. 


and light in the midst of darkness and the shadow 
of death. But the dark places of the earth are ful] 
of cruel habitations, and the hardened enemies of 
Christ accused the Christians of being the cause 
of the plague. Once more persecution broke forth, 
and Cyprian was sentenced to banishment. 

After an interval of nearly twelve months a new 
proconsul was appointed to Africa, and Cyprian 
returned from his exile. The persecution had not 
yét abated, and Cyprian soon received a summons 
to appear before the proconsul. The news of his 
arrest spread like wildfire, and crowds, both of 
Christians and heathen, assembled to be present 
at his trial. The proconsul appeared, and said, 
“Art thou Thascius Cyprian, the bishop of s0 
many impious men? The most sacred Emperor 
commands you to sacrifice.” 

Cyprian replied, “TI will not sacrifice.” 

“Consider,” said the proconsul; “why should 
you throw away your life?” 

“Do your bidding,” answered Cyprian; “the 
case admits of no consideration.” 

The proconsul then pronounced the sentence 
against him, that he must expiate his crime with 
his blood. 

On hearing the sentence, the simple words which 
fell from our hero’s lips were, “God be thanked.” 
He was conducted into a neighbouring field, 
which was thickly surrounded by trees. Into the 
branches the eager people climbed to see the last 
sad scene. In the open part of the field Cyprian 
knelt down, and covered his face with his hands. 
As the sword descended the Christians pressed 
forward, anxious to steep their handkerchiefs in 
his blood, and preserve them as mementoes of 
their faithful pastor. 

So died Thascius Cyprian, a man of modest 
and grave disposition, of ready kindness, and 4 
soul transfused with the true spirit of Christianity, 
the most eminent bishop of his time, and the only, 
African writer, it is said, who attained to purity in 
the Latin tongue; a somewhat keen assertor of 
episcopal rights and authority; but withal, a 
loving friend, a faithful minister, a gentle and 





Christ became indeed salt in that dying city—life 


humble Christian man. 








THE SEASONS. 


A POEM FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


a LESS God, who makes the sky so blue! 





Who makes to us so pleasant, too, 
The colours that in both are seen! 

His lovingkindness makes us love 

The green below, the blue above. 


How can we doubt He means that we, 
If we obey Him, shall be blest, 
When all around our eyes can see 


Bless God, who makes the fields so green! 


But what for all who live is best— 
When all we see unto our sight 
Gives always beauty and delight ? 


Oh, bless Him for the glad green Spring! 

Oh, bless Him for the Summer’s flowers! 
Bless Him for Autumn’s harvesting ! 

Bless Him for Winter’s frosty hours! 
Bless Him who makes them all to give 
Gladness, how great! to all who live! 

W., C. BENNETT. 
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THE FIRST TEMPTATION. 





THE FIRST TEMPTATION. 


tf "M so fond of jam!” cried Alfred Brown, 
4 on his return from Victoria Park, where 
p 5) he had been to swim his new boat; “when | 
KHig will it be ready for us to eat, mamma?” | 
Mrs. Brown had been busy all the morn- 
ing ett her yearly store of jams, and not wishing | 
to be interrupted in any way, had sent the servant 
away early with little Alfred, now about eight years 
old, to spend a good long morning in what was the 
boy’s favourite playground. | 

“J think, Alfred dear,” said his mamma, “ we had | 
better wait a week or two, because, you know, for | 
the present we can have pies and puddings of nice 
fresh fruit, and I like to save the jam for the colder 
weather, when we cannot get such a variety of fruits 
as are obtainable just now.” 

“Oh! I like jam better than anything,” said 
Alfred, with a pouting lip, sullenly walking away, 
and, I am sorry to say, inwardly resolving that he 
would have some in spite of his mamma. 

Soon after this conversation, Mrs. Brown carefully 
packed away the numerous pots of jam on an upper 
shelf in the pantry, where they would be out of the 
way until wanted. 

The next morning, while Mrs. Brown and the 
servant were in the upper part of the house dusting 
and arranging the rooms, according to their usual 
practice, Alfred thought it would be a good oppor- 
tunity for him to carry out his plan. Accordingly he 
very quietly carried a chair from the kitchen into 
the pantry, hoping by its help to reach the shelf 
where were arranged the coveted jams—but no! he 
was not quite tall enough. 

“Never mind,” said he to himself, “I will get a 
hassock ;” and by this means the naughty, disobedient 
boy was enabled to carry out his purpose. 

Breaking a small hole in one of the papers, which 
were stretched over each gallipot, he was enabled 
with his fingers to reach the jam, and thus to get 
out a little at a time. Suddenly, however, comes a 
knock at the street door, and Alfred, thinking some 
one would be down-stairs directly, hastily re-arranged 
the pot which he -had moved somewhat from its 
original position, made all haste down, and hurried 
with the chair into the kitchen. 

A guilty conscience always makes its possessor a 
coward, and so it proved in this case. 

The knock proved to be that of a pedlar, offering 
various small ornaments and some trifling useful 
articles for sale. 

“Not any to-day, thank you,” was soon said, the 
door closed, and the girl speedily rejoined her mistress. 

So Alfred need not have been so frightened, and 
now he regretted his flurry, for in his extreme haste 
he had knocked a small glass dish from one of the 















Of course the dish was broken, and Alfred was 
sorely vexed and troubled to know what todo. He 
durst not tell his kind mamma, as he could not face 
the look she would give him when he told her how 
he came to be in the pantry. His first impulse was 
to pick up the broken pieces and. throw them away. 
“But mamma will miss the dish, thought he ;” and 
so, with a very sad heart, this foolish little boy ran 
up into the parlour and tried to forget all about the 
matter. 

Just as they were sitting down to dinner, however, 
Mary came running into the parlour, saying, “Oh, 


| ma’am—please ma’am, look here! somebody’s bin and 


broke the glass dish you had out yesterday to put 
the shrimps in.” 

“How very careless of you,” said Mrs. Brown. 
** You know, Mary, it must have been done by you 
somehow, for I have not been in the pantry since 
before breakfast-time, and it was quite safe then.” 

“ Neither have I bin there since I finished my own 
breakfast and put the things away, ma’am, until now 
I went for the cold beef. I’m sure it’s no doings of 
mine, ma’am.” 

“ Well, I can’t make it out,” the lady replied. 
* Alfred, you’ve not been in the pantry, have you ?” 

“No, mamma,” said Alfred, rather quickly, for he 
had expected this question from the first, and had 
been in an agony of doubt as to what to do or say, 
but had, I am grieved to say, at length resolved to 
persevere in his deception. 

This was Alfred’s first lie. How true it is that 
one sin makes many, for although he had acted 
deceitfully in the morning, he would not then have 
been exactly prepared to tell a direct lie. 

Even now the high colour produced by shame 
mounted to his cheeks, but as his back was towards 
the window, this was not very perceptible, at all 
events, his mamma did not notice it, for he had scarcely 
replied when Mary, suggested, “‘ Perhaps the cat, 
ma’am, has 

But Mrs. Brown did not wait for the finish of her 
remark, following a very natural impulse by running 
to look at the exact condition of the dish. It was 
still on the floor of the pantry smashed to atoms; 
and it was eventually decided that possibly the cat, 
in jumping in at the pantry window, had knocked 
it down. 

Alfred was never suspected, it seemed so unlikely 





| that he could have knocked it down, and having never 


been detected in an untruth, his word was not for a 
moment doubted. 

He ate his dinner in silence though, and when he 
went to bed at night it was a very long while before 
Alfred Brown could get to sleep. This feeling, how- 
ever, wore off, and I am afraid the little boy was 
getting quite hardened, 
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“T think I should like to dig a little to-day,” he 
said to himself one morning ; “ but, let me see, where 
is my spade?” 

After a moment’s reflection, he remembered it was 
in the tool-cupboard, so walking in at the back 
kitchen door, he soon possessed himself of this very 
necessary article for digging. 

But he was not destined to dig that day, for, un- 
fortunately, next to the tool-cupboard was the pantry, 
and Alfred suddenly remembered the jam. 

“Tll have just a little bit,’ he said, “before I 
begin digging ;” so he fetched the chair and hassock, 
and was soon within reach of the fatal jam-pot, for 
he had hardly got his finger in at the hole he had 
made in the paper, when he felt a terrible sharp pain 
in it, which caused him to upset the jam-pot and 
‘quickly jump down from where he was standing 

Concealment was no longer possible; his mamma, 
hearing his cries, was soon by his side, and was very 
‘sorry to find her dear boy’s finger in such a state, 
for it was swelling rapidly. 

A large bee having gained entrance at the aperture 
made by Alfred in the paper, had been highly enjoy- 
ing the jam, until he was suddenly disturbed, when 
he had severely stung the intruding finger. 

Mrs. Brown now took Alfred into the parlour, and 
when they were quite alone, pointed out to him the 
great sin of which he had been guilty. 

When he went to bed that night, his mother 





could not help noticing the unusual earnestness with 
which he repeated the words: “Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

And Alfred Brown never forgot his first tempta- 
tion and its sad results. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


319. Why was it that Job pronounced his friends 
to be miserable comforters ? 

320. What Greek chamberlain sent salutations by 
Paul to the Roman Christians ? 

821. Where is mention made of something still 
better than the best? 

322. In what passages of the New Testament are 
Old Testament writers named instead of _ their 
writings ? 

323. What mysterious sound was the divinely- 
appointed signal, on one occasion, for the Israelites 
engaging in battle with the Philistines ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 736. 
309. Uzziah (2 Chron: xxvi. 10). 





310. 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, 2; Acts i, 16. 

311. St. Luke xxii. 51. 

312. In Rom. v. 11. 

313. St. Peter (2 Peter iii. 15, 16). 

814. The tribe of Issachar (1 Chron. xii. 32). 
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